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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS 
Vol. 2, No. 4, 1944 


INTERNAL RECONSTRUCTION 
H. M, Hoenigswald, University of Pennsylvania 


O. It is the purpose of this paper to discuss certain techniques 
which, while constantly used by scholars of comparative linguistic, 
do not seem to have ever been adequately described, 

1.1 The term ‘reconstruction’ in linguistic work usually refers 
to the comparative method. The phonemes, morphemes, ané construc- 
tions of two or more given languages presumed to be independent 
continuations of a common perent lenguage are usec in .ertain 
establisheG ways to recover the phonemes, morphemes, an¢ construc- 
tions of the proto-lenguage. In some cases, of course, both the 
daughter languages and the proto-language (or a closely similar 
language) can be studied from recordés, as in the crse of French, 
Portuguese, Rumanian vs, Proto-Romance, i.e. (Vulger) Latin, In 
Other. cases, only the e.bsequent leansurges are given while the 
proto-language has to be reconstructed (Greek, Umbrian, Lithuanian, 
vs. Proto-IE). In still others, some or ell of the dseughter len- 
guages are already reconstructed proto-languages in themselves 
(such as Proto-IB and Hittite vs. Indo-Hittite, to the adherente of 
the Indo-Hittite hypothesis). The classical 19th century writers on 
IE comparative grammar have insisted that pedigree reconstruction 
of this kind yields, with greater or lesser accurecy, the linguistic 
structure of the parent languarce at the time of the cleavage. The 
greatest of them would not venture further back into what they 
called *glottogonic speculations’, There have been, however, | 
occasional lapses. Even the most conservetive scholars, for ins tariee, 
have held that there is some relationship between the IE accent end 
eblaut, and most of them would not hesitate to sey that zero grade 
must ‘have developed, at some time in IE history, from full grace 
undér weak stress. The difference between this example and the more 
aweeping reconstructions of ‘IE prehistorical grammar’ by Hirt, 
Benveniste, KuryJowicz, and others, is merely one of degree. On the 
whole, speculation without the benefit of comparrtive evidence hes 
& reputation for being unsafe, a criticism which is, however, 
directed more often against certain far-reaching results than 
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against the procedure itself. The latter we shall call, for want of 
a better term, Internal Reconstruction. 

1.2 More safely (if lees spectacularly) than to proto-languazes, 
the method of Ifnternal] R[econstruction] is applied to ordinary 
linguistic material where it serves as a corollary or check for the 
observation of linguistic change in the recorés and for the results 
of comparative reconstruction. In turn, these more orthodox methods 
provide a gauge for the validity of IR. The following examples are, 
therefore, taken from those linguistic chenges the complete history 
of which is known anyhow. In other words, we ask: How many of these 
changes could heve been guessed if we had known nothing but their 
outcome? 

2.11 Most dialects of colloquial modern German have voiceless 
versus voiced stovs and spirants in contrast. The contrast, however, 
is not universal: it exists in Stunde : bunte, that is, in sylleble 
initial, but not in und (i.e., /ant/) : bunt, thet is in syllable 
final. This is merely a stetement of phonemic distribution with no 
morphology involved. It mey be found useful to symbolize this cis- 
tribution es follows: 








‘Total’ range of positions 
[Conti tion [A kSyllable finel 








It is only es a result of this limitation, which is general in the 
language, that certain paradigms show /é@/ before a vowel but /t/ at 
the end of a syllable. There is the pair Bunce : Bund (/bunde/ : 
/bint/) with automatic alternation of this kind, while there ere 
also pairs without such alternation, involving the more freely cis- 
tributed phoneme, e.g. bunte : bunt (/bunte/ : /bunt/). This state- 
ment involves morphology; it is a morphophonemic statement. Stert- 
ing from the diagram given above, we may symbolize such automatic 








alternation: 


/a/ [-A] ~ /t/ [aA] 


It seems that IR, in such instances, invariably draws the conclusion 


/a/ [Aj > /t/ (A), 
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in otner dorce, the shonene of diaiter Cictribution was onee fie 


anc there hat been con itionec soune chenve resultiny in phonemic 
merger of /¢/ ane ’t.’, or ‘neutralization’ in position f4s%, It 
Pp ears essential, however, thet in all yvertinent casec mor sho- 


lLogice] alternation in a  pereciora “eé present. Mere ‘nentialization’ 


, - 


Coes not prove anything. Enslish “)/ ant / / are also not in con~ 
trast after /s/, ‘ut thie vertionler fietrijntion ic not the mtcome 
of 


concitionec coune chernce. 
2.12 The nett exaiaple looks Cifferent on the curface, out 
teelly of the sane tyve. In ancient Gree: final stows pre not 


mittec: 


/3( 028) / 


This, egein, is merely e cteteaeint of shanenic Cictriv.tion, ‘owever, 


in inflectionel wriatipas, /S/ will alternate with Zero, e.%. /lé~on/ 


/ \ , ? ° a ay J 
{-en.}; /m6é)i/ ‘hone’ 


‘svenking’ (nom. so neuter) ~ /lésoiut-oc’ 
(noa.) ~ /mélit-os/ (gen.). Moryhuophonewically, then, the nomina- 
tive forms sre /légon0,’ ene /meliO/, sero ic ooviovsly an element 
thet has free Gistri»ution. Ae a metter of fact, its Cictiioution 
is universal in the cence thet eny murder of serve mea” 


a” 


between semnéitel phonemes. Thies ary Ye weaninelece an 
leacing for other wwi oces, Dut it is neefnd here: 


‘Dotas* rancze 


[A] = Fenel 
/iexro/ ti ac pn dps 5% sg ast toga li bo Siena) cininite> a sige ain wate ce 
nae 
/8 

Tne historicel inter» re 

/8/ [A 


that is, stoves sec to have wicer Cistri’mtion; ther also occrvirec 
finelly (as ie, of course, canfizneé 7 the coaparative wethoe). 
There hee iiutervenee conCitionec chanve resnritiys, once evain, in 

t, in this cace throwth locs of the pho 


, 


the sliminatiou 24 fe contras 


€ 
Newe in question, i.e., meryei with Zero. Evemples of thie sort are 


extremely numerous. It is enlficient to aention gone more cease: the 
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limitation of English /k/ which is not deraitte@ between pance ané 
/n/, The alternation knowle@re ~ acknowledze enavsles us to es tadlish 
the soune change 


/x/ [itn] = /uero/ [in] 


2.15 The two ceees ex:rminet 90 far exemplify the nost eccnirte 
tyves of IR. It is comveratively simple to recover concitionec mer- 
ger of phonemes from the e:cistins state of the lampguage provicec 
that such merger (incluCing merzter with Zero, i.e., loss) involved 
some moraholosy, If it did not, the only trece might be a peculiar 
se) in the list of phoneme clusters. Thus, in present-day English 
(following a conseivative shonenicization) /h/ is exelnced from 
consonant clusters and position other than Yefore etresree vowel, 


In Old English, however, its occurience was more regular: such 


but were subsequently climinated »v loss of /h’, Since thie cid not 
entail morpholosicel alternations, it leaves only an inconclusive 
trace in the lopsitednecs of the occurrence of /h/’. 

-2 Spontaneous elimination of contrasts, mersrer proper as well 
As loss, leeves no trace Yehing it. ID /6é/, /o/, /e/ have all 
merged in Indo-Irenian into one »honems leveled /e/. There is no 
Way of telling from Geecripytive Inco~Iranian evitence that /a/ hat 
a threefold orizin; it had to be founc out »» comparative procecures, 
The only inéication of this, probably always almost valueless, is 
the lack of balance in the stetistics of the overell phonemic occur- 
rence. In Sanskrit, /a/ is far more frecuent than the other short 
vowels, Similarly, Mocern Greek /i/ comes from nine Gifferent pho- 
nhemic sources which have all mercvec unconcitionally, and is conse- 
quently now the most frequent vowel, Further anc “etter resenrch 
into the statistice of phonemes aay furnish some urteriel in this 
connection. But it must be repertec thet aside from this, the nature 
of the evicence will rem@in vamme. Mocern English woul? not enarle 


, ; ioe 1 ‘ 
us to recognize the different origin of heal and heel. There is 


it 


probably no indicetion in the structure of 014 Irish of the uncon- 
ditional loss of IB /p/ in Cektte. 
2.951] he . re j 
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sound change may ve either conditioned or cpontaneous, increase of 
contrasts is, strictly sveaking, always concitioned, the assump- 
tion of spontaneous split YXeing inconsistent with the repularity cf 
sound chanzve. However,.ectual new contrest may be created ‘s on- 
taneously’ as a result of foreign loans, A few trivial exam»ples;: 

In English we can set aside on a Gescriptive basis a celitain pert 
of the vocabulary as ‘foreign'.” The phoneme /z/ in initiel pori- 
tion is found in that pert of the lexicon only. This would make it 
vossible to reconstruct the intrusion of /z/ if an inference of 
this kind were necessary. The came is true of /v/, Here the con- 
trest /f£/ : /v/ was borrowed ene made the ol¢ allophones /f/ : /v/ 
into phonemes. In Bengali ané Hindustani a retrofiex flrp /R/ and a 
retroflex voiceé stop /D/ are Cistributec alwost complementerily: 
/D/ after /n/, itself, and /#/; /R/ in the other positions: 


~ “otal” range 


[eter 707, 707, 7# 








/D/ 


The Ciagram shows, however, that the distrivution is not completely 
complementary. There is a thin overlapping on the part of the /T/. 
If we study the nature of the overlapping portion, we find thet the 
occurrence of /D/ in avnormal positions is confined to foreimn 
words like Hindustani /re:Di:0:/ ‘radio’. All these data are purely 
distributional; there is no morphology involved, 

2,02 Phonemic split, then, is mostly conditioned, The problem 
is whether it can be reconstructed from a suvsequent stase of the 
languare. It seems more conveiient, in this cese, to stert out from 
the historical process rather than from the resulting structnre, 
There seem to be two main types of phonenic split: 

(1) The carry-over of an allophone, within a paracigm, into con- 
trast. (It should be noted that this or any more eleborate formule- 
tion cannot pretend to account for the cause of the split. It is 
only a description of it.) An ezemple is offered by the occurrence 
of /e/ vs. /ea/ in the variety of smericen English which hese een 
called General Eastern.” The @iclect alternates between / xen / and 
/padin/ (noun), but hae, in contrast with the latter, /pecin/ as 


a 
ij 

‘ 

H 


we ta Ce ot et. ie es Brn 
- . Sek eee 


ss 


ee 


pet 


GREER 
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the participle of to pad; on the other hand, it says /ke®an/ ‘tin 
container’, but /ken/ ‘am able’. Historically, /pe.d/ ~ /pedin/ 
reflects the previous complementary distribution of what are now 
two phonemic entities, with /e./ before voiced consonant in syllable 
final vs. /#/ in other positions. The form /ken/ is explained es 
restressed from weak position, where [#2] and not [e-] prevailed. 

(2) Sometimes the following situation arises: there are two 
allophones the distribution of which is determined by a phonemic 
feature somewhere in the utterance. Subsequently the determining 
phoneme is lost and the allophones enter into contrast. The vowel 
alternation in Modern Ger. Qfen : Ofen is now an alternation betwem 
two different phonemes, At an earlier stage of the language [0] and 
[4] were allophones determined by a high vowel in a following eyl- 
lable. The determining high vowel having been lost, the former 
allophones are now in contrast. Another example may be seen in cases 
like Eng. wreath ~ wreathe. The /@/ and /d/ were originally two 
allophones of one phoneme; /0/ was in order before pause, /6/ before 
a vowel, which was subsequently lost. 

Incidentally, and purely as a matter of theory, it may be pos- 
sible in a large number of cases to combine the two types listed 
above as being really one and the same process, Type (1), carry- 
over, may possibly be interpreted as a special case of (2), loss of 
determining feature, the latter being some sort of observable junc- 
ture at the morpheme boundary of / pana |in/, or en observable special 
stress in the case of /ken/. This, however, is irrelevant for the 
present purpose. In both cases, the result is free morphological 
alternation (as against the automatic alternation in /bunt/ ~ 
/bande/). The possibility of IR depende on how far the development 
has been carriod. If it is still in the initial stage, the older 
structure can be recovered, The overell distribution of the new 
phonemes is often still peculiar. /@/ and /d/ are freoly distributed 
now, but not quite as evenly as other consonant phonemes. Minimal 
contrasts exist but are hard to find (thigh : thy;. wreeth : wreathe). 
This would be even clesrer if full statisticel data were taken into 
account. But even so, it may be stated thet /@/ is frequont finelly 
and initiclly, while /4/ is frequent finally and modielly between 
vowels (wrenth, thumb : wreatho, weether) and raro or excluded in 
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Tae tes i ene. ae eae asians 
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most othor positions. In General Bastorn [@a] is still excluded 
from position before /pt k y 1/, while [e@] is very rere in cortain 


other positions: 
kan peadin 


In both these examples, then, the complementary pettern is still 
recognizablo in the form of lergor or smaller projecting portions 
in the diagram, Furthermore, in the favornble cases, tho nature of 
the overlapping portion will be such that it contains morphologically 
related instances only. If so, ell the morphologically isolated. 
cases (not parts of c parcedigm, such as /ket/ in the diagram), es 
well as some of the others, will bo locrted in the projecting por- 
tions. In this wey free alteration in a peradigm mey be used to 
reconstruct phonemic split, provided that tho structure has not 
been altered too much by other changos or by ennlogics. 

3. It has been necessary to go to some length in thie cease be- 
cause free alternation of phonomes in e paredigm may elso develop 
from at lenst one other sourco. In Homeric Greok, for example, /s/ 
is of fairly frooe distribution as a consonant phoneme: /s6:ma/ 
‘monument’, /podsis/ ‘mastor’, /stepanos/ ‘wrenth’. It is in froe 
alternation, however, with Zoro in cases like /gones-si/ vs, 
/gene-os/ ‘kin’ (two case forms). This instenee of free alternation 
is different in two essential respects from the ones discussed 
above: (1) the projecting-overlapping pattern is missing, and (2) 
Zero is involved in the alternation, We know, of course, from the. 
written records es well as from comparative evidence thet the rela- 
tionship wes once automatic, due, in turn, to conditioned loss and 
subsequent limitation of the /s/ (see ebovo): 


eeticestiieetiendiditend ended wn 


In the course of time the alternation became free because a phone 
[e] was crented from another source (e.g., [-si-] from [-ti+] by 
conditioned change as in /pésis/) end had to be put into the empty 
portion of the /s/ phonome’s distribution. Whenever Zero is « party 
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to free alternation it can be assumed thet the rolationship wes, et 
a former period, automatic.* after this has been established it is 
of course possible to reconstruct the older change lerding up to 
the automatic altcrnation. 

Free alternation, then, is almost alweys indiertive of previous 
change, but only in fevorable cases can the exact cherecter of the 
chrnge be recovered through IR. Others may occasionally be decided 
on the basis of pettern enrlogy to clerrer examples. For instance, 
the alternation /f/ : /v/ in present-dey English is vory obscuro in 
character; the determining fector hes discpperred, foreign influaece 
has destroyed the remnants of the pattem, etc. But in some morpho- 
logical categories it is obviously parallel to the pair /9/ ~ /6/ 
(knife : knives; mouth : mouths), which in turn shows clearer traces 
of the allophonic pattern. The linguist may thus assume an analogous 
history for /f/ ~ /v/. 

4.0 The examples could be increased at will with interesting 
results. It is believed, however, that the foregoing types of pro- 
cedure exhaust the major subdivisions in IR. The following is an 
attempt at summarizing them in two ways: according to the historical 
changes reconstructed, and according to the structural criteria 
used in the reconstruction. 

4.1 The change must be truly phonemic, i.e., it must change the 
phonemic system rather than merely phonetic membership of the pho- 
nemes. Conditioned change can be recovered from phonemic alterna- 
tions in morphology, provided that the system has not been obscured 
too much by other changes. Merger and loss of phonemes are more . 
easily reconstructed than split. Spontaneous change can in favorable 
cases be reconstructed with the help of various considerations, 
involving morphological alternation of phonemes, overall pattern of 
phonemes, statistics, and the recognition of part of the vocabulary 
as ‘foreign’ on descriptive grounds. 

4,2 Automatic alternation in a paradigm may prove merger or (if 
Zero is involved) loss through conditioned change. Free alternation 
in a paradigm may be used to prove split or, if Zero is involved, 
former automatic alternation implying previous loss, Quasi-comple- 
mentary distribution of phonemes may be used to prove split or 
foreign intrusion, The nature of the overlapping portion in such a 
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pattern will help decide between the two possibilities. Pattern 
analogy between pairs of phonemes in free alternation may be used 
as an additional criterion. 

5.1 These considerations are, and are meant to be, purely em- 
pirical. They are used implicitly in historical linguistic work, 
and are constantly confirmed by the more effective procedures of 
the linguistic interpretation of historically relevant records as 
well as by comperative grammar. In this they are not unlike the 
less vulnerable working rules of linguistic geography. The similarity 
goes even further: Both linguistic geography and IR use typical re- 
sults of typical historical developments to reconstruct the develop 
ments where they are not known from other sources. Both must deter- 
mine which evonts leave, as a rule, unambiguous traces (are revers- 
ible) and which do not. The validity of IR is restricted to the 
cases discussed above. It may also be limited to languages of a 
certain general structure (all our examples are IE and rely, per- 
haps, on the particular feshion in which phonemes and moryphemes 
happen to function in IB), although there ere indications that it 
is not. It does not of course admit of an exact chronology of the 
changes. The advanteges of IR, on the other hand, are evident. 
Aside from being a useful instrument for the filling-in of gaps 
left by the orthodox methods, it is the only access to the pre- 
history of a language in the absence of other deta, of a genea- 
logically isolated language, or of a reconstructed proto-language 
with no known outside connection. 

5.2 It is hoped that the method of Internal Reconstruction cen 
be studied at a later time in greater detail. The reason for the 
utter neglect with which an important part of historical linguistic 
method has been treated is undoubtedly the lack of the proper de- 
scriptive terminology which alone permits one to formulate the 
scope and character of a phonetic change. © This terminology, how- 
ever, has been provided for a considerable time now; not to make 
the widest possible use of it would mean to retard the progress of 


historical linguistics. 





lit goes without seying thet historical spelling, or conven- 
tional spelling based on morphophonemes, may give away a previous 
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sound structure. We are, however, concerned with evidence found in 
the spoken language only. 


2 See L. Bloomfield, Language 131, 153ff, etc. (New York, 1933). 


. See G, L. Trager in American Speech 15.255-8 (1940), 


. It would be meaningless, of course, to assume a development at 
the start of which Zero wes an allophone of a phoneme. This mekes 
the case discussed here different from the other example with free 


morphophonemic alternation. 


6 See, however, L. Bloomfield, Lenguage’, pp 369-391 pessin, 
and, especially, R. Jakobson, TCLP 4.247-267, for a structural 
classification of sound changes. Jakobson does not use merger with 
Zero as the equivalent of loss, 
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PHONEMIC AND SEMANTIC BIFURCATION: TWO EXAMPLES 
Raven I, McDavid, Jr., Southwestern Louisiane Institute 


1. Dialects arise within a given speech-community when one of 
the phonemes of « phonetically related group of linguistic forms is 
replaced by another phoneme (or apperrs as en unfamiliar allophone) 
in the speech of one of the geographical or sociel groups of which 
the speech-community is composed. When the change cffects a large 
group of words and a large section of a well-known speech-community, 
it may become known as a ‘phonetic law’—such as those which beer 
the names of Grimm, Verner, and Sievers. Linguisticanlly, these- 
changes are of the same neture as the affricetion of initial /t-/ 
in certein non-standrrd Danish dialects, or the similer effrication 
of /t-/ in various metropolitan dinlects elong the Middle Atlantic 
Seaboard. | The practical difference is that geographical end polit- 
ical cleavage made possible the persistence of the changes repre- 
sented by the ‘phonetic lrws’, while the peculirr features arising 
in eny minor diclect today rre likely to be lost under the impact 
of the more general dialects. 

It is possible, however, that some of these divergences may per- 
- sist in doublet-forms with a specizlized stendard usege end a pho- 
nemic shape somewhet different from thet of the more generrlly-used 
word in the standard dialect. Such doublets nre not uncommon in 
English: we have slick es well es sleek, pearson 2s well as person, 
and the proper name Clerk as well as clork. It is the purpose of. 
this article to crll attention to two such doublets thet are on the 
point of becoming estzblished in the usage of the Southerstern 
United States. . 

2. Variations in tho diphthongel syllabic of such words as join 
have been noticed at lenst since Pope rimed line and join. The pho- 
netic drift of Emglish during the past two centuries hrs been such 
that in almost all standard dialects the. diphthongs of join and 
line ere now quite distinct. In substandard dialects, to be sure,. 
/ay/ forme of join, boil, etc., persist, but the /Sy/ forms have a 
far higher degree of social prestige. In most instances, the social 
cleavage between the two forms is clear, so thet a transfer froma 
socially disapproved to e socially epproved speech may be mede—as 


88 
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far as these words are concerned—by replacing /ay/ with the socially 
approved /oy/. The form hoist, however, is in a different category. 
In standard speech, the noun /hoyst/ refers to a mechanical. con- 
trivance, the verb to the execution of a mechanical or formalized 
operation, like the hoisting of a flag. In the vernacular—the 
Speech of rural, substandard urban, or boys’ groups—the noun 
/hayst/ refers to a lift or boost given with the arms or shouldors, 
the verb to the giving of such a lift. Since rural speakers. hear of 
ammunition hoists /hoysts/, and socially privileged boys hear others 
ask to be given a /hayst/ up the side of a fence, the two forms are 
borrowed back and forth until for practical purposes they exist 
side by side es independent words,” 

3, In the South Carolina Piedmont (as in most other dialects of 
present-day English) final or preconsonantal /-r/ may be preceded 
by two front vowels, /i/ and /e/, the syllabics of. ear and air 
respectively. © The distribution of various forms, and the free 
allophonic variations of these two phonemes, are somewhat different 
from what happens in other dialects, but the general pattern is the 
same. A more striking peculiarity is the existence of two forms— 
/rir/ and /rer/—for rear. The first of these is the general word; 
the second is a verb describing two types of action: (1) that of a 
horse rising on his hind legs, and (2) that of a man drawing him- 
self back preparatory to throwing a missile or striking a blow,-as 
‘I. /rerd/ back and hit him’, or ‘He /rerd/ back and threw the ball 
as hard as he could,’ Whether decreasing familiarity with horses 
will make the metaphor less apparent and keep the doublet from 
spreading is a matter for speculation, The present existence of 
the doublet in at least one dialect is a fact. 

4, These examples illustrate the persistence of one of the pro- 
cesses by which the vocabulary of a language may be enriched, If 
two groups of people in the same speech-community use minimally 
different forms to describe the same ection, state, or thing, it is 
not necessary that one form shall drive out the other; both forms 


may remain, either or both with specialization of meaning, 
[October.17, 1944] 











' This affrication was first noticed by Henry Lee Smith, Jr., in 
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his studies of contemporary standard American dialects. 


e The specialization of the two forms was recognized by rural 
informants interviewed for the Linguistic Atlas in Upper South 
Carolina during the summer of 1941. Speakers from other diclect- 
areas, urban as well as rural, have since confirmed this differ- 
entiation. ‘ 

Roil, of course, has no /oy/ form in normal speech, but is almost 
universally /rayl/. It is fairly common in speech, but appears in 
writing so infrequently that there can hardly be said to be a writ- 
ten form to which exponents of correst pronunciation may appeal. 
[Those who know the word only from its written form, as I do, will 
say /royl/ on the rare occasions when they see it.—GLT] [Because 
roil is a book-word in Wisconsin, we purists never used it to re- 

lace rile; instead we used muddy or stir up in speaking of water 
na spring, stir up or make mad in speaking of a person, Those of 
us who learn the word ro use it in the first sense only, and few 
if any are aware that s the book-dialect equivalent of rile. 
This is what maxes the situetion of rile : roil different from that 
histe : hoist: I don’t suppose there are many people left today who 
don’t know the word hoist as the ‘correct’ pronunciation of histe. 
Practically the same is the situation of sassy : saucy: like rile, 
sassy is a homely word, though not quite as many purists avoi 

as avoid rile, perhaps because they have no convenient equivalent 





like stir up for rile, but would have to use some such affected 
word as impertin . And the book-word saucy is usually learned, if 
Tor, 


it is learned a 1, as an independent without discovering 
any connection between it and sassy. {Sass for the noun sauce is 
obsolete; the verb sass has the same status as rile and [s similarly 
replaced by answer back, with no temptation to adopt egauce instead 
because the literary language no longer recognizes a verb sauce, 

{We note that histe and sass can both be spelled, In the case of 
histe thig fact is of little moment, since the universal awareness 
that it i@ a pronunciation of hoist makes the spelling irrelevant. 
In the cage of sass it is of great moment, as can be seen from what 
has been seid above. 

[Different from both these cases is that of the word teat. The 
native pronunciation rimes it with bit, But anybody who wrote tit 
would be told that the word is properly written teat. The notion 
that it ought to rime with beet is widespread in rurel areas, but 
it conflicts with a feeling that such a pronunciation would be 
affected. This conflict cooperates with a feeling of delicacy to 
6liminate the word entirely from the speech of many persons, who 
thus become unable to talk about the object at all, since there is 
no agreed-upon equivalent name. —MJ ] 


5 the first of these varice rather widely, from mid-high to mid- 
mid, so that G, L. Trager suggests that /e/ might be a bettor sym- 
bol than /i/, Whichever symbol is chosen, the range of veriation is 
the same; the pertinent statement is that there is no phonemic con- 
trast between /i/ and /e/ before /-r/, but one phoneme with a wide 
range of free variation. 
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THE FINNO-UGRIC LANGUAGE FAMILY 
Thomas A. Sebebdk, Indiana University 
[This paper is on outline or summary of a lecture before the Lan- 
guage Club of Indiana University on November 7, 1944; es such, it 
necessarily lacks examples and other scholarly compendia. ] 

11. Before discussing the Finno-Ugric language family eas such, 
we must come to an undersetending as to whet constitutes a linguistic 
femily or, more generelly, whet relationships can there exist be- 
tween two given languages, A and B? 

12. A and B heve certain universrel features in common, All lan- 
gunges, hence also &£ and B, oan be analyzed into phonemes, including 
both consonants and vowels, morphemes, words, and so forth. These 
features ere obviously of no use in a clessificetion of languages. 

13. A and B have certrin accidentel ferntures in eommon, This is 
statisticelly probnble, as shown by Shirokogoroff (Urelic end Tun- 
guz) and Lewy (Urrlie end Kicé), Por example, Hungerien hes 2 word 
fiu ‘boy’ end Rumanian hrs a word fiu ‘boy’. But while the Hungerimn 
word is known to derive from an older form of Hungerian, pi plus e 
diminutive suffix =u (-p), the Rumenian form comes from the. Letin 
filius; Similafly, the Hungrrian word éy ‘yenr! ond the Rumanian ev 
‘period of time, age! hive aifferent histories: the Hungrrian word 
is to be comp:red with Finnish ik&, Cheremise i, Mordvin ije, Lapp 
| jaikke, while the Rumenian comes from the Letin cevum. 

14. A and B heve o large number of typical structurel feetures 
in common, We sey thet they belong to the seme ‘linguistic area’. 
This is Velten’s translation of the Germen term Sprachbund, the 
French alliznce linguistique. For exemple, the Russirn domain, in- 
cluding White Russirn ond Ukreinian, and Polish, sre opposed to the 
Czecho-Slovak region by, among other things, their lack of quantity 
in the vowel system; they share this ferture with the Finno-Ugric 
and Turkic lengurges of Buropenn Russia, while other lengurges of 
the Finno-Ugric family (e.g. Hungarian), and some Turkic langurges, 
possess this feeture, rnd from this point of view belong to the 
same linguistic arer ns Czecho-Slovak, Likewise, Estonien belongs 
to the same linguistic sren as certrin Germnnic lenguages (e.g. 
Swedish), from the point of view of tone, [But Estonian ‘tone’ is 


renlly ao matter of quantity.—GLT] 
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15. A end B are later forms of = single errlier language, C. We 
Say that A, B, C, belong to the seme languege femily, Thus, Spenish, 
Italien, Rumanicn, French, Portuguese sre leter forms of a single 
earlier language, Latin. : 

21. Assume the existence of such «- language C, crlled Urelic, in 
the Northecstern part of Europern Russicn, sometime sround the 3rd 
millenium B, C, By certcin linguistic techniques, we crn reconstruct 
some of the materinl culture, social orgrnization, and drily life 
of this people. Thus, we know that they hed a gathering—ea hunting- 
fishing—economy. We believe that the dog, the reindeer, and pos- 
sibly the sheep, were their only domestic animals. They lived in 
conicel, skin-covered tents, open at the top, and during the winter 
moved into subterranesn huts. They lived en extended frmily life es 
shown by ¢« rich kinship terminology; we know elmost nothing of 
their political orgrnization., Their religion is presumed to have 
been animistic, including a cult of the dead, worship of the beer 
and other animals, and magic practices. 

22. Next, we must assume that, for some reason—say, lack of 
sufficient food supply~a part of the tribe split away, emigrated 
into the northeast of Siberia. Living in isolation from its rela- 
tives, but exposed to a set of new (so-called circumpolar) influences, 
this people developed a walrus and bear hunting economy. It now 
speaks five fairly divergent dialects, known collectively as Samo- 
yed (in Russian, Nenets). 

23. Meanwhile, the remainder of the group develops along lines 
of its own. It comes into contact (commercial; selling squirrel 
skins, for instance) with speakers of Indo-European, as evidenced 
by such words as Finnish myy- ‘to sell’, osta- ‘to buy’, Hungarian 
viz ‘water’, vezet ‘he leads’, and somewhat later with speakers of 
Indo-Iranian dialects (Hungarian szaz, Finnish sata ‘hundred’, 
Hungarian arany ‘gold’, méh ‘bee’, mez ‘honey’, szarv ‘horn’, etc.) 
The group ie known as Finno-Ugric (FU); it may be depicted by a 
circle (see page 93). 

24. Again, the FU group expands in several directions, The first 
break-up resulted in two divisions, including languages known as 


Finno-Permian and Ugric: 
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25. Uzgric developed into three languages, spoken today. The 
first of these is Ostyak (Khanti). Ostyak is spoken along the lower 
reaches of the river Ob, by some 18,000 speakers. The second is 
Vogul (Mantsi), spoken along the banks of the rivers Soeva, Sygva, 
Lozva, Vagilsk, Pelymka, Konda, and Tavda, by some 5000 speakers. 
The third of the Ugric languages is spoxen in Hungary. The Hungar- 
ians entered the Carpathian basin in the 9th century. Previously, 
they were located east of the Ostyaks. They came into early. contact 
With Turkic tribes; this transformed their culture as well as. 
language. After a long period of migration, during which they came 
into contact with many peoples speaking Turkic and Indo-European 
languages, they settled in their present surroundings. 





























26. Meanwhile, Pinno-Permian also split into two groups, Permian 
end Finno-Volge. There are two Permian languages spoken today: 
Ziryen (Komi) and Votynk (Udmurt). The Ziryens are located espsci- 
ally in the northenstern corner of European Russia; there are about 
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364,000, Their writing drtes from the 14th century. The Votyeks 
live mostly between the rivers Vyatke and Kama, anmeving about 
half a million. 

27. The Finno-Volga group splits in four directions. Of these, 
the Volge languages are Cheremiss (Mari) end Mordvin (Mordve). The 
Cheremiss live in two big groups to the northeast end to the north- 
west of the Volga bend, numbering about 425,000. The Mordvins. live 
to the south of the Cheremiss and the Votyaks, and thero are about 
One and a quarter million of them. , 

28. In the northernmost part of Norway, Sweden, Finland, and 
Russia live about 33,000 speakers of Lapp. The Lapps are one of the 
historical mysteries of the FU group. Lapp is certainly a FU lan- 
guage, though it shows peculiar characteristics not shared by any 
other, 

29. The Finnic group includes the following modern ibienade: 
Finnish (or Suomi), Estonian, Karelian, Vepse, Votc, and Live. The 
group, before splitting up into the languaces mentioned, underwent 
@ strong influence from speakers of Baltic languages, then of some 
Germanic languages, and also Slavic.. The Finns occupy Finland, the 
Estonians Estonia and parts of Letvia. Karelian, which is linguis- 
tically very close to Pinnish, is spoken by some 300,000 speakers, 
in the southeastern corner of Finland and in Russiag. There are 
some 30,000 Vepse, in tho region east of Lake Ladoga, south of Lake 
Onega. There are only ebout a thousand Votes and Lives, 

31. Evidence for ec family relationship between two languages 
consists in regular correspondences between the forms of one lan- 
guage and those of the other; there must be no sporadic exceptions, 
and every form must be fully explained. For example: 

Initial p- in Finnish corresponds to initial f-. in Hungarian in 
every form that derives from a common FU heritage. Thus, peré : fer 
‘end’, puu : fa ‘tree’, pyy : fogoly ‘pertridge’,. puoli : f61 
‘half’, pilvi : felho ‘cloud’, p&i : fej ‘head’, ond so forth. 

Not only phonemes, but slso morphemes correspond. Thus, the sign 
of the plural is -k in Hungarian, -k in Lapp: Hungarien helak 
‘fishes’, Lepp guolek ‘fishes’; Hungerien szevek ‘words’, Lepp 
sanek ‘words', Hungrrian hellansk ‘they hear’, Lepp gullik ‘they 
hear’, ete, 

Pinel -(b)b in Seusineien and Ziryen corresponds to finel -mp in 
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Finnish and Lapp. The suffix indicetes the comprrative dogree of 
adjectives: Hungerion nagyobb ‘bigger’, Finnish suuremp-, Lapp 
sorcemp' ‘bigger’, etc. 

41. Certain structural similarities—o.g., vocalic harmony— . 
and a number of common etymologies, have led some workers to relate 
the Uralic family, without the careful linguistic wrocess just de- 
scribed, to the Altric group of languages (including Turkic, Mongol, 
and Tunguz). The thus formed Ural-Altaic group mey turn out to be a 
linguistic aren rather than a linguistic femily; in any crse, the 
relationship remains to be proved. Urelic hes.clso be related, 
without too much success on the whole, to Yukeghir (by Collinder), 
Eskimo (by Seuvegeot), Japenese (by Winkler), Indo-European (by 
Jakobsohn, etc.), Munda (by Hevesy), Dravidian (by Burrow), and so 


forth. 

51. Among the work thrt remains to be done in the Finno-Ugric 
field, the following points should be cmphesized. 

a) Preperntion of structural grammars, especially of certain 


hitherto poorly described languages of the Russian aren. 

b) Basing of all structural materinl either on work in the field 
or on aid of imported native informents. 

c) Reconstruction by modern structural-historicrl techniques to 
clear up meny problems. 

d) A careful survey nnd comparative study of dialects within 
ench lenguege with - view to illumineting problems of the relation- 
ship of lengunge and rrec. 
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A PROJECTED MONGOLIZN-EN GLISH DICTIONARY 
George L. Trager, Washington, D. C. 


In the course of its work in recommending forms of geographical 
names for the use of other government agencies, the United States 
Board on Geographical Names has hed occesion to deal with meps and 
other materials containing large numbers of names in Mongolia (also 
known as Outer Mongolia, and as the Mongolian People’s Republic). 
The sources containing these names are very uneven in linguistic 
reliability, and the problems of determining the best form of a 
Mongolian name are numerous and difficult. 

It became my duty as Chief of the Linguistic Section of the Board 
to study the materials and develop means of processing the sources 
so that consistent and reliable results might be achieved. Examina- 
tion of available studies indicated that all Mongolian place names 
are words or phrases which have meaning in the spoken language of 
today. It was accordingly decided to establish a procedure whereby 
the names found in the map sources are transformed into a standard- 
ized Mongolian orthography. Thus the name of a lake which appesérs 
on Russian-made maps as Xara Nur (Xapa Hyp), and in various other 
sources with the first clement often spelled Kera end the second 
Nor, comes out in the normalized form as Hara Nuur (hara ‘black’, 
nuur ‘lake’). This form wes determined from glossaries and other 
recent linguistic materials of Russian origin, The method of pro- 
cessing is described, with bibliographical references, in the 
Board’s forthcoming Special Publication No. 50, Guide to Geographical 
Names in Tibet, Sinkiang, and Mongolia. : 

As a result of the method evolved, and of the need for editing a 
large number of maps containing thousands of Mongolien names, it 
was decided to prepare a complete Mongolian-Bnglish index to the 
approximately 15,000 entries in A. V. Burdukov’s Russian-Mongolian 
dictionary, Leningred, 1935, This index, kept on file at the Boerd’s 
offices, becomes the official ‘best source’ for Mongolien place- 
names to be processed by the method described in the Guide. In the 
absence of the possibility of first-hend checking, Burdukov’s work 
is, of course, subject to correction, but its internel consistency 
is a good indication of its general accurecy. 
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With the preparation of the index, the possibility arose of 
worxing it up into a useful dictionary. Burdukov’s dictionery con- 
tains no exemples, and where a Russian word is glossed by more then 
one Mongolian word, or a Mongolian word is given es the eouivelent 
of several Russian words, there seems at first to be no way to de- 
termine the appropriate meenings to be used in English trenslretion. 
However, the dictionary has a brief gremmatical introduction by 
N. N. Poppe (p. 7-43), and Poppe has also written a ‘Precticel 
textbook of the Mongolinn spoken language. (Halha dialect)’ [Prakti- 
Geskij udebnik mongolYskogo razgovornogo fizyka (xelxaskoe neredie)}, 
Leningrad, 1931. 

By means of the rether transparent gremmeticel analysis of meny 
of the entries, #nd by comprrison of multiple glosses, it is pos- 
sible to work up e feirly reliable trrnsletion for most of the 
lexicon. When this became appnrent, I recommended thet the preprre- 
tion of the index as e dictionary, and its eventurl publicetion, be 
undertaken as a project which, while directly ciding in the specific 
functions of the Board, would also be of considerrble generel velue, 





The project has been npproved, nnd. the preperntion of the meterial 


is now going on. 
An enlarged yghotostate copy of the Burdukov dictionary wes cut 


up end the entries prsted on 3 x 5 ccrds. A retrenscription of the 
Mongolian gloss into the standrrdized orthogre phy determined as 
best for geographicrl nemes was entered in the upper left of the 
card. These cards, clphcbeticrlly filed, constitute the index. The 
addition of English trrnsletions and their collation end finrl 
6diting constitutes the work now in process. 

Burdukov uscd an essentinlly (but in my opinion not entirely) 
correct phonemic snalysis of Halhe Mongolicn, and wrote the lengusege 
in the Lletin alphrbet deviged for Buryrt-Mongolien. The symbols 
were: a, b, 6 [te], g [6], 4, e,.g, 1, § [y], k [x], 1, m,n, 0, 
e (3), p. r, 8, s [8], t, u, y [a], 2 [az], » [3]; f, h, v were 
used in lonnworde; long vowels were written double— az, ee, etc., 
end diphthongs ss ai, ei, etc. This orthography was spprrently 
used in Mongolir for some time, but was later replrced, it would 
appesr, by « cyrillic orthogrnphy. I heave seen meps and indexes in 
this latter, and reconstruct it ne follows (in the order of the 
equivalents of Burdukov's list cbove): 
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a, Ov Ur Ys Ay By Pr, #, & (also a, e, ba and au, o for sBurdukov's 
ja, je, ji, ju), x, a, wu, w, 0, 5, a, p, co, a, t, § (for Burdukov's 
u), y (for Burdukov’s y), us, 4x3; long vowels ss doubles or as f, 
6, etc.; diphthonge as ai, 94, etc. The Borrd uses this cyrillic 
clphnbet as the basis of its strndardized spelling, thus (in the 
some order ognin): a, b, ts, ch, 4, e, g, 1, y, h, 1,.m, n, 0, 3, 
Pp, T, s, sh, t, u, ti, az, Jj; long vowels as doubles, az, ee, etc.; 
diphthongs cs cy, ey, etc, This orthography will be used in the 
dictionary in order to make the Ilrtter most useful end usrble 
clthough it is recognized thet c, &, 8, 2 (insterd of ts, ch, sh, 
dz) would be more desireble on - purely linguistic basis (thus, the 
sequence sth has to be written s.h to distinguish it from sh, while 
if & were used, the special use of the dot would be unnecessery).! 
The dictionary will be eccompanied by a brief grammrticel sketch 
constituting a reworiing of Poppe’s meterinl in the light of some- 
whet stricter methods of linguistic rnrlysis then those used by 
Russion linguists, and taking into eccount other evrileble studies. 
I hope to publish in SIL in the near future ec somewhat more detriled 
version (especially in phonology) of this gremmeticrl sketch. 





. After this erticle had been npproved for publicetion rnd the 
stencils herd been made, it was decided to use kh insteed of h;: this 
decision wes made for rersons thet heve no linguistic vrlidity, end 
though concurred in by the writer does not seem to him to be either 


neceserry or desirable. 








